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was the first to use the well-known spectrum of blood charged
with carbon monoxide as a means for detecting the gas. The
method is to take 2 or 3 c.c. of blood^ dilute it with water till
only a very faint red colour is seen; place in a dry bottle and
aspirate about 10 litres of the suspected air through it. When
carbon monoxide is present the blood at once becomes rose
coloured, and upon the addition of two drops of a freshly pre-
pared and colourless solution of ammonium sulphide and
shaken the well-known absorption bands do not disappear; in
blood which is free from carbon monoxide the absorption
bands are replaced by a broad and weakly defined band. The
ammonium sulphide should always be prepared as it is wanted,
by passing sulphuretted hydrogen through a solution of am-
monia. The comparison of the two spectra is best effected by
placing the two solutions in test-tubes, and using the test-
tubes as condensing lenses. One is placed in front of the slit
end of the spectroscope, and the other in front of a small re-
flecting prism which covers the slit about half its length. Two
small fish-tail burners are used as the sources of light, and these
are placed end on and not with their broad fronts facing the
slit; then, by carefully adjusting the two test-tubes containing
the fluids, two sharp images can be easily obtained, and the
spectra examined. The slit should not be too wide, otherwise
the light is scattered and overlaps the absorption bands and
their sharpness is lessened.
Haldane's method of detecting and estimating carbon monoxide
in air (Jour, of Physiology, vol. xvm, p. 461). The method
depends upon the fact that when a haemoglobin solution is
well shaken with air containing CO, the proportion of the
haemoglobin, which finally combines with the CO, varies with
the percentage of CO present in the air. By estimating
colorimetrically the proportion of the haemoglobin which has
combined with the CO it is thereby possible to infer the per-
centage of CO present in the air. In employing haemoglobin
for the purpose Haldane proceeds as follows: "The sample is
collected by sucking two or three litres of the air through a
clean and dry bottle of about 100 to 200 c.c. capacity. The
bottle is closed by means of a doubly tubulated cork, previously
soaked in paraffin. Each of the pieces of glass tubing which